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NOTES. 

George John Romanes and Walter Pater. 

The Editors have requested me to say a word concerning these two men, 
both of whom may be claimed, in part at least, for philosophy, and whom 
it was my privilege to know. 

Professor Romanes died on May 23, at Oxford, where he had resided 
since 1890. Although for a year he himself and his friends had been aware 
that the end might come thus suddenly, to the scientific world in general 
the news of his death at 46 came as both a surprise and a shock. He was 
indefatigable in scientific labor ; engaged up to the very last in experimental 
research. Neither psychology nor physiology can well spare the twenty 
years of work that would have brought his life to its normal term. 

Psychologists will be most familiar with his evening lecture on Animal 
Intelligence, delivered before the British Association at Dublin in 1878; 
his volume on Animal Intelligence in the International Scientific Series ; 
and. his Mental Evolution in Animals, and Mental Evolution in Man 
(Vol. I., — Origin of Human Faculty). The chart of development which 
fronts the title of the latter work the author once showed me in its com- 
pleted form. It is to be hoped from this, that materials for Vol. II. may be 
found among his papers. But after the publication of the single part he 
turned to biology " for a change "; and it may be that his biological activity 
— constructive, historical, and controversial — occupied his time too fully 
to allow of even a secondary degree of attention to psychology. 

This is not the place to summarize Romanes' achievements in biology 
and physiology, nor to criticise his psychological teaching. I remember 
that at the time of the appearance of the Mental Evolution in Man there 
was some impatience displayed by reviewers at the writer's adherence to the 
form of the older English associationism. 1 The criticism was taken to heart. 
In a conversation which I had with him in the summer of 1892, I gathered 
that his views had become a good deal changed since 1888, and that the 
terminology of Vol. II. would give evidence of this. 

This was the last occasion upon which I saw him. He had been suffer- 
ing very much with his eyes, and was hardly convalescent ; but he was as 
enthusiastic and full of plans for the scientific future as I had ever known 
him to be. This enthusiasm was spontaneous, and wholly characteristic of 
the man. It was combined with a rare sympathy and openness of manner : 
no student of the younger generation ever approached him without carrying 
away encouragement and catching something of his own intense belief in 
scientific progress. Those who know him only by his writings, and who 
have obtained from them the notion that his was a naturally irritable, con- 

1 Cf. e.g., Aubrey Moore in the Guardian, Feb. 6, 1889. 
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troversial temperament, may be assured that the opinion of those who knew 
him personally, and mourn him as a friend, is very different. 

Mr. Pater died quite suddenly on July 30, in his rooms at Brasenose 
College. With him has passed away the greatest art-critic and the greatest 
writer of English prose of the later Victorian era. He was only 55. " It 
is the middle aged men that die : the old fade out, and the young are not 
fully born." 

By the publication of the Plato and Platonism last year — a series of 
ten lectures, which I heard when they were delivered for the first time — 
Pater entered the domain of historical philosophy. The book (noticed in 
this Review, Vol. III., p. 77 ff.) is an introduction to Greek thought, unique 
both in spirit and form. The appreciation of Roman stoicism and epicurean- 
ism in the days of the Antonines, which the author gave in his Marius the 
Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas (1885), was also a contribution to 
the same subject, although the romance-form in which it was couched 
tended to conceal this. But Pater's chief work lay, of course, in the sphere 
of one of the special philosophic disciplines, — aesthetics. All that he 
wrote is to be read, from this point of view. In particular, the Essay on 
Style, prefixed to the Appreciations, is valuable as emphasizing the funda- 
mental aesthetic principle, — structure, ap/xovca in its literal sense. 

Conversation with Pater was always delightful. He talked, as one of 
my friends put it, "like a Platonic dialogue." He will be missed, not only 
as an artist, but as a personality ; and not least, I am sure, by those who 
first came to know him as a ' Don.' E. B. T. 

The fact and circumstances of the death of Helmholtz have been 
chronicled in journals and newspapers the world over. Germany has had 
losses lately that she could ill afford, — Hertz, Kundt, and Helmholtz. In 
the latter she loses a man who had been many things to many sciences, 
and whom experimental psychology in particular looks on as one of her 
founders. — I shall have a few words to say on the character and spirit of 
Helmholtz' work in the next number of the Review. E. B. T. 

Dr. John Veitch, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow, died on Monday, September 3, after a surgical operation. He 
was born in 1829, entered the University of Edinburgh in 1845, graduating 
with honors in logic and moral philosophy. In 1855-56 he was assistant 
to Sir William Hamilton, and afterwards to Professor Fraser. In i860 he 
became Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in St. Andrews University. 
Four years later he was appointed to the Professorship at Glasgow which 
he has since retained. In 1850 he published a translation of Descartes' 
Discours sur la Mdthode with an introductory essay ; and in 1852 he trans- 
lated and edited the Mdditations with selections from the Principles of 
Philosophy of Descartes. He wrote a memoir of Sir W. Hamilton, also 
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the volume Hamilton in Blackwood's Philosophical Classics. Other philo- 
sophical works from his pen were, Lucretius and the Atomic Theory (1875) 
and Institutes of Logic (1885). He published more than one volume of 
verse and several works on literary criticism including, The History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border, The Theism of Wordsworth, and The Feeling 
for Nature in Scottish Poetry. 

Two other changes have taken place during the summer in the chairs of 
philosophy of the Scottish universities. Professor Edward Caird, the new- 
Master of Baliol, has been succeeded in the University of Glasgow by 
Professor Henry Jones of St. Andrews. Mr. D. G. Ritchie of Jesus 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to fill the vacancy at St. Andrews. 

Dr. W. B. Elkin, a graduate of the Sage School of Philosophy, has been 
appointed to the chair of philosophy in Colgate University. 

Wells College has just created a chair of Philosophy and Psychology, 
and called to fill the position Dr. Margaret Washburn, another graduate of 
the Sage School of Philosophy. 

The vacancy in the University of Texas caused by the death of Professor 
Lefevre has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Sydney Mezes of the 
Harvard graduate department. 

When the series of articles describing the German works devoted to the 
philosophy of Kant was first contemplated, both the author and the editors 
of the Review supposed that it would be possible to bring the work to 
completion in about a year. Experience, however, has shown how vast is 
the undertaking. After careful consideration it has been decided not to 
continue at present the Bibliography further than 1804, the year of Kant's 
death. But even to complete this less ambitious task in the ordinary way 
would require the greater part of another year. It is proposed, therefore, 
to discontinue the publication of these articles in the Review after the 
present number, and to issue early next year an extra (of about 100 pages) 
bringing the Bibliography down to the above mentioned date. This will be 
furnished free to all subscribers of the Review. 



